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liberal views. Another of the Ulema, Ismail
Mahir Effendi, urged, during one of the parlia-
mentary debates, that four hundred youths be
sent to foreign schools, half the number to
Europe, and the rest to America and Japan, to
acquire modern ideas.
While it is no part of the present short chapter
to offer anything in the nature of defence of the
practice or ethics of Islam, it would be evading
a very interesting factor in modern politics to
ignore the strong hold which this faith has taken
on millions of Orientals. To admit this is not
necessarily to lend ear to the panic-mongering
menace of a Pan-Islamic rising, for any common
bond, any union in a common cause among the
scattered Mohammedan peoples, is inconceivable.
It is as a proselytising religion rather than as a
political danger that Islam is to be recognised.
As the Bishop of Stepney said on one occasion,
it may become "a very serious rival to the
Christian faith." It is therefore important that
those entrusted with the reform of Turkey from
within should not give too free1 a rein to their
own emancipated ideals and drive Islam to fight
in its last ditch, for it would prove a terrible foe.
While anxious to fall in line with more pro-
gressive nations, the Young Turks must carefully
avoid outraging the established religion in its
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